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SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


Samuel Bownas attended a meeting ap- 
pointed for John Bowstead and Peter Pearson 
at Kendal. After it was concluded, some 
objections were raised by a young school- 
master in the audience, to an exposition, 
which, he said, made the text express more 
than the truth warranted. 

This led to some discussion which drifted 
into the question of baptism, and the sprink- 
ling of infants. The schoolmaster being con- 
cerned for the truth, asked that a conference 
might be held in his schoolroom, to which 
he would invite the minister of the parish, 
who, he had no doubt, “ would be able to 
answer every point in relation to the subject.” 
Samuel and his friends consented, provided 
the schoolmaster at Kendal, who was ac- 
quainted with both Greek and Latin, would 
be present. The narrative of this interview 
is deeply interesting. The minister is repre- 
sented to have been a comely, white-haired 
person, with great show of politeness, but in 
the discussion that ensued he lost his temper, 
and where he was worsted in argument b 
the ready scholarship of the Kendal school- 
master, gave vent to the most approbious 
epithets. Not being able to defend his own 
doctrines, as was acknowledged by his com- 


panion, the conference was ended by the’ 
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minister leaving the room in a rage and 
without ceremony. 

The schoolmaster at whose request the dis- 
cussion was held, became deeply interested 
in Friends. He asked the loan of books 
treating of subjects in which they differed 
from other denominations, which his brother 
schoolmaster, John Jopson, of Kendal, sup- 
plied, and he became thoroughly convinced. 

One more journey (to Scotland) remained 
to be accomplished before Samuel Bownas 
set sail for America. 

He had worked again in the harvest field, 
through the summer, going to meeting on First 
days, and growing in the gift of the ministry, 


as he “could see and discern,” but he checked 
such thoughts, feeling they had no proper 


place in his heart, 

The journey to Scotland was begun -in the 
Eighth mo. of 1701, when Samuel was about 
25 years old. He had, for his companion, 
Isaac Thomson, a young minister, who “ had 
a fine gift.” On their way to Dumfries they 
fell in with James Dickenson, who was bound 
for Ireland. The company of this experienced 
and worthy minister was very helpful to our 
young travellers. His tender and fatherly 
care, and advice encouraged them, and the 
recital of his own trials, and weaknesses en- 
abled them to see that they were not alone in 
such provings. The query has often, perhaps, 
arisen in the minds of those who read the 
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autobiographies of the early apostles of our 
profession, how they obtained a hearing among 
ple who were entire strangers to them, and 
new not of their coming. The only parallel 
in the present time is to be found in what is 
known as the “Salvation Army.” I was 
passing down one of our principal streets a 
year or more ago, and as I crossed a short 
street I observed a little commotion at the 
upper end; looking more intently I saw a 
young man standing in the street who wore 
the garb of that organization, I turned and 
walked up on the other side that I might 
hear what he was saying. His words were 
simple, and very earnest, entirely within the 
comprehension of the common people who 
gathered around him and listened with quiet 
attention. 

This scene recalled what I had read of the 
early Friends and their journeyings from 
piace to place in the work of the gospel, and 
explained to my own satisfaction the method 
adopted by them. 

This is not written with any intention of 
endorsing the proceedings of the Salvation 
Army, but as giving a practical illustration 
of how “Quakerism ” became so widely dif- 
fused in so short a time. 


What a force and power must the Gospel 
of Christ have exerted upon the intelligence 
and the understanding of those who embraced 
it, after the manner, then, as before, and 
since, called heresy, enabling them to face 
the opposition and contempt of the people to 
whom they carried the glad tidings of the 
soul’s emancipation from priestly tyranny and 
oppression. 

When our travellers arrived at Dumfries, 
their ‘number having been increased to five, 
James Dickenson, after some refreshment at 
their inn, said to the others, “ Lads, I find a 
concern to go into the street, will you go with 
me?” To this they assented, and the little 
company “walked forth.” It was seldom 
that so many “Quakers” were seen together 
in that town, and many of the people followed 
after them. James, who had thought it might 
only be required of him “to show himself,” 
now ‘“‘lifted up his voice like a trumpet 
among the people, who were very quiet and 
attentive.” 

The next morning, James Dickenson and 
his companions pursued their journey towards 
Ireland, and our young travellers started for 
Glasgow, visiting the small meetings in the 
way, and being refreshed at finding “a small 
handful of living Friends.” 


At Glasgow, the people were rude, but not 
so uncivil in the streets as at former times. 
Going northward, they attended Aberdeen 
Quarterly Meeting, where they found Friends 








in a sweet frame ot spirit, being in dear unity 
with one another. Pursuing their journey 
still further north, they had some meetings 
at Inverury and other places, returning to 
Ury by Aberdeen and thence to Edinburg, 
visiting the small meetings, and some places 
where were no meetings. Only one little 
meeting was held in Edinburg. Going from 
thence to Kelse, where two meetings were 
held on a first day, they were encouraged to 
take Jedburg, on their way back to England. 
Upon jreflection, they concluded to go, not 
considering the exercise that might attend 
them, and with Samuel Robinson for a guide, 
they started the next morning. Arriving at 
the town, the landlord at one inn refused 
them entertainment, but going to another, 
they were received, the innkeeper tellin 

them how indecently the minister had raile 

against the Quakers, the day before, repeating 
much that he had said about them. 

Samuel Bownas’ mind was under so much 
concern that he could neither eat nor drink 
but giving their horses and saddle-bags into 
the custody of the host, prepared to go into 
the street. 

This gavesuch distress to him thathetrembled 
as he begged them for his sake, 4s well as their 
own, that they remain in the house and 
preach to his family. To this Samuel made 
reply, telling him “they thought it their 
place and duty to preach to the inhabitants 
of the town; and thinkest thou,” he said to 
him, “ we shall be clear in the sight of God, 
whom we both fear and serve, by prnennng 
to thee and thy family, what we are require 
to preach to the people of the town?” “If 
this is the case,” he replied, “then go, and 
God preserve and bless you, but I fear the 
mob will pull down my house for letting you 
have entertainment, and kill you for your 
good will.” After some assurances of confi- 
dence in the Divine protection, they set forth, 
the landlord following at a distance, to see 
how they were treated. 

They traversed the chief street to the pub- 
lic auction place, but having nothing to do 
there, returned to the market cross, at the 
foot of the hill, and sat down. Soon a man 
with a bunch of keys came up to them, and 
taking Samuel by the hand said he must go 
with him “to the Tolbooth ” (prison). bn 
inquiring why, he replied, “ For preaching.” 
Samuel answered, “ We have not preached.” 
“Aye, but the Prevost has ordered me to put 
you into the Tolbooth,” was his answer. 
Remonstrating that they did not know 
whether they should preach or not, and it 
was soon enough to make them prisoners 
when they did preach, the executor of the 
law made answer, “Aye, I ken very weel that 
you'll preach by your looks,” at the same time 
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struggling to pull him off the seat by force, 
but he was not so easily moved. 

Samuel Robinson, the guide, who, only one 
week before, had been there with two other 
ministers, thought they had better go, as an 
opportunity would be offered to preach to the 
people in the prison. A “ great assembly” 
had by this time congregated, and hoping that 
it would be as their guide had said, they 
allowed themselves to be conducted to the 
prison, which was near by. 

But now they saw their mistake, for since 
the week before when the two Friends spoken 
of by Samuel Robinson had preached from 
that place, the windows had been nailed up 
with boards, and the iron gates barred, so 
that it was impossible for them to be heard 
from within. 

They had been incarcerated but a little 
while when, as of old was the experience of 
the apostles, they were offered their liberty if 
they would depart without preaching, and 
like them, they chose rather to “obey God.” 
Next day, “a country gentleman coming into 
the town interceded for them, and the Pre- 
vost (or Mayor), knowing he had no author- 
ity to keep them there, released them uncon- 
ditionally. 

It was market-day, and the town was full 
of people, so after going to their inn to 
“refresh” themselves, they set out for the 
marketcross, which they found so surrounded 
with people selling their wares, that they 
walked on to the place where they had before 
stopped, at the head of the street. Here they 
stood up before a concourse of people look- 
ing out from the windows and balconies of 
the houses and gathered in the streets, esti- 
mated to be as many as five thousand, though 
Samuel expresses some doubt as to the 
number. 

Samuel “being filled with the spirit and 
peo of grace,” began to speak, taking for 

is text the words of the old Scripture, 
“Fear God and keep his commandments, 
who by his servants said, I will put my laws 
in their minds, and write them in their 
hearts; and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to me a people.” This ser- 
mon called upon them to obey these laws, 
and pointed out the happiness of all those 
who yielded ready and willing obedience 
thereto. 

After a period of waiting to give oppor- 
tunity to his companions, which was not em- 
braced, Samuel knelt in supplication. Soon 
two men took him by the arms and led him 
towards the prison while he yet prayed. ‘The 
people behaved with great respect, and fol- 
lowed to see the result. Arrived at the prison 
door, Samuel refused to enter again, unless 
committed by due process of law, and said 
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he “ hoped they would not be guilty of using 
violence” to put him there. At this point 
one of the sentries who guarded the entrance 
advanced, presenting the butt end of his 
musket, and addressing the guards, said “ his 
countryman has spoken right,” and dared 
them to proceed further without legal author- 
ity. 

At this they released their hold upon 
Samuel, who at once ascended the steps of 
the prison and began to preach to the large 
concourse that had gathered. 

It was a “good opportunity,” the people 
taking sides with the Friends, which was 
evinced by their remarks, and the orderly 
manner in which they conducted themselves. 

When they returned to the hotel, their 
host received them with “great kindness,” 
expressing his “ good liking to what had been 
said, and adding he never “saw the le 
so struck,” nor such a multitude that heard so 
intelligibly. Samuel hinted at his former 
fears, “ putting him in mind that their duty 
in preaching to that multitude could not pos- 
sibly have been discharged by preaching to 
him and his family,” which he willingly 
acknowledged. 

In the evening several “ gentlemen,” (pos- 
sibly persons of distinction) sent to request 
an interview with our travellers, who desiring 
to meet them, the landlord offered a very 
large room in his house for their accommoda- 
tion. They came presently, and were “ very 
full of talk about religion, and tenacious of 
their opinions upon it.” 

This interview lasted until some time after 
midnight. In the course of the discussion 
the query was put, “ By what authority do 
your preachers come by their ministry ?” 
which led Samuel to relate his own experi- 
ence in the matter, as the best anewer he 
could make. He began with his father, who 
and what he was, relating his own early 
orphanage and the poverty of his mother, 
whose small patrimony it was necessary to 
supplement by the little that his brother, who 
was seven years older than himself, could 
earn, and that as soon as he was old enough 
he added his mite by tending the sheep of a 
neighbor. In this narrative he repeated briefly 
his religious experience, and the circum- 
stances attending his call to the ministry. 
When he had done, one of the company 
inquired, “If all the preachers among 
Friends came by their ministry the same 
way?” ‘To which Samuel replied he could 
give no account how another man might 
receive his ministry, but he had given them 
“a faithful and candid account of how he 
had received his.” 

When they parted, the “ gentlemen” took 
leave of Samuel and his companions “with 
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great affection,” one of them (the same as 
had procured his liberation from the Tol- 
booth) offering them the hospitalities of his 
house. 

Reflecting afterward upon this interview, 
Samuel was led to believe that in answering 
the query in regard to “ How Friends come 
by their ministry ?” it was necessary that he 
should begin where he did, that they might 
see from the humble condition of his parents, 
that he had “ no dependence upon literature.” 

They left Jedburgh thé next morning, and 
pursued their homeward journey, holding 
meetings only in places where Friends were 
already established. They reached London 
in the latter part of Tenth mo. 

(To be continued.) 
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A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE, 


From the “Memories of Stanley Pum- 
phey ” lately published, is taken the follow- 
ing account of the religious experience of 
Thomas H. Dana, an Oneida Indian and a 
recognized preacher in the Methodist Church. 
It is given in his own words. He says: 


“From my earliest recollection I well re- 
member that the Great Spirit strove with me, 
condemning me when I did wrong and ap- 
proving when 1 did right. At seven years 
old—my mother being dead, and my father 
having forsaken me—feeling desolate, I was 

ing into the woods to die. It was dark, and 

halted to wait for the dawn. As I sat in 
the hollow of a hemlock tree, the Great Spirit 
said to me, ‘ Sunrise (this was my name), get 
down on thy knees and look up.’ I did not 
understand what this meant, but I obeyed, 

t down on my knees and remained silent. 

rose, and the Great Spirit said to me again, 
‘ Sunrise, get down upon thy knees.’ I again 
knelt down and waited till I was weary. Then 
I rose, and the Great Spirit said to me again, 
‘Sunrise, put off thy crown, and strip thyselt 
of thy ornaments.’ I had on my head an 
indian crownsuch as were worn by the chil- 
dren of chiefs, and many other ornaments, a 
child’s tomahawk, knife, and bow and arrows. 
I stripped all off, took my crown, crushed it 
up, put all the things together, tied my bow 
string round them, and tossed them out of the 
hollow of the tree. The Great Spirit again 
said, ‘Sunrise, go down on thy knees.’ While 
waiting in profound silence, there seemed a 
light like lightning shining around. It came 
into the tree and lighted on my head, going 
all over me and through me. After this I 
was in perfect peace and rest; I loved every- 
body; my troubles wereall gone. 1 rose and 
returned to the camp. Ever since I have lived 
in this peace and rest. At this time I had 
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never heard of Christ or of the bible, and 
knew nothing of prayer. On my return to 
the camp my friends at once recognized the 
change in me, and one of my relations said, 
‘The Great Spirit has been speaking to him.’ 
These words made a great impression on them, 
and when, soon after,a Christian teacher came 
round, he found us in a prepared condition to 
receive the gospel.” 

“ At twelve years of age he received a call 
to the ministry, the inward moving of the 
Holy Spirit and earnest love for the souls of 
men being the evidence of the commission. 
For thirty-five years he has been laboring 
among the indians, chiefly the Oneidas and 
Senecas of New York State. His uncle, who 
lived to the age of 106, told him of pious in- 
dians of the Oneida tribe, who lived before 
white men came among them, and he believed 
the Lord had gathered many into his garner 
from among them.” 


—__-—.0e—- 


ANXIETY ABOUT THE FUTURE. 


Do not dwell upon remote events., This 
anxiety about the future is contrary to a 
religious state of mind. When God bestows 
any blessing upon you, Jook only to him in 
the comfort that you receive; ae: take every 
day the manna that he sends you, as the 
Israelites did, without making yourself ne 
provision for the morrow. A life of fait 
produces two things: First, it enables us to 
see God in everything; secondly, it holds the 
mind in a state of readiness for whatever may 
be his will. We must trust to God for what- 
ever depends upon him, and only think of 
being faithful ourselves in the performance 
of our duties. This continual, increasin 
dependence,—this state of entire peace and 
acquiescence of the soul, in whatever may 
happen,—is the true, silent martydom of self. 
It is so slow, and gradual, and internal, that 
they who experience it are hardly conscious 
of it. When God deprives you of any bless- 
ing he can replace it, either by other instru- 
mentsy or by himself. The very stones can, 
in his hands, become the children of Abra- 
ham. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; 
the morrow will take care of itself. He who 
has fed you to-day will take care of you 
to-morrow. We shall sooner see the manna 
fall from heaven in the desert, than the 
children of God shall want support. 

FENELON. 





EXTRACTS, 


“The wise mother is one who carefully 
studies the character of her children; who 
knows how to gain and keep their confidence; 
who is their best friend, to whom they go 
for counsel. She is cautious, but not too 
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cautious; gives them liberty, but not too 
much of it; watches them, bnt not too nar- 
rowly; in short, observes, and then reflects.” 





“ The wise friend is he who sees both the 
good and evil of his friend ; does not become 
his blind admirer, but loves him with intelli- 
gence, and so helps him to correct his faults, 
and to put forth courageously his good 
powers. He is one who encourages all that 
is good in us, discourages all that is evil, 
gives us confidence in what is best, exalts our 
purposes, inspires us with a generous ambi- 
tion, and so gives us faith in God, men and 
ourselves. J. F. Cuarx. 


REVELATION. 


Revelation is the opposite aspect of the 
mystery which we call discovery; the un- 
covering of that which was hidden; the un- 
veiling of that which was not known; the 
coming on of truth into the light wherein 
man can see it. 

“ Discovery” expresses the human effort 
by which truth is thus uncovered and found 
out. “ Revelation ” expresses the divine effort 
which lies back of all human aspirations and 
endeavors; as the Spirit within man stirs 
him up to seek for truth, flashes in upon his 
mind, strange hints of where and how she is 
to be found, allures him onward with the 
mystic whispers of her voice, until at length 
he stands upon the mount of vision whence 
her holy form is seen and cries, “I have 
found her!” 

To him who believes in a Spirit of truth, 
guiding men into all truth, the growth of 
ethical and spiritual religion into perfect 
form in Jesus Christ is a real revelation. It 
is the oncoming of the Light which lighteth 
every man that is in the world; the dawning 
of the day of earth on the hills of Judea, 
over which has risen the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, with healings in His wings. 

This revelation came not to the mystic 
“man writ large” as we call society, direct 
from heaven in abstract form. It came to 
individual men, struggling for larger light 
and nobler life, and breathing their higher 
spirit on their fellows. Religion is always 
dife, the experience of souls. We can name 
the individuals through whom each important 
advance was made. 

The greater souls who led the worship of the 
host welcoming the rising light, thrilled with 
the vibrations of a voice deeper and holier 
than the voice of man. The lesser souls who 
formed the chorus of this anthem of “The 


‘Dawn” thrilled each alike with this mystic 


sense of God. That which we must aver of 
every truth discovered or revealed, of every 
knowledge needful to man and woa by man; 
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that which we must affirm as the only rational 
interpretation of the mysterious suggestions 
rising before the conscious thoughts of man, 
and prompting to noblest benedictions on the 
race; that we must, with deepened awe, say 
of the holiest truths shown to the human 
soul—Inspired ! . 

The revelation in the Bible is the Light of 
God, which streams through it, making it “a 
lamp to our feet.” The inspiration in the 
Bible is the life of God breathing through it 
into man, “and he becomes a living soul.” 
The book which above all others reveals God 
to man, he must call the supreme revelation 
of God. The book which above all others, 
inspires the life of God in man, he must call 
the most inspired of God. 

R. Heser Newron. 





OFFICIAL OATHS. 


The injunction “Swear not at all,” seems 
to be coming nearer and nearer to official ob- 
servance in Europe. Bradlaugh's case has 
called up the subject in two ways. It is not 
merely proposed to substitute affirmation for 
the oath on grounds of belief or non-belief, 
but in Italy, where the outh has no religious 
significance, objection has been made by pro- 
nounced republicans to being sworn to support 
the monarchy. France has now abolished even 
the judicial oath, and hereafter witnesses will 
only be confronted with the penalties for per- 
jury, read over to them before giving their 
evidence. Belgium and Greece have also been 
considering the Parliamentary oath. In Por- 
tugal the Deputies have to swear upon the 
Holy Gospels to be faithful to the king and 
to maintain the Catholic, Apostolicand Roman 
religion. A Deputy from Madeira, a pro- 
nounced Republican, found no difficulty, it 
seems, in making a mental reservation. He 
was sworn in at the present session, and im- 
mediately presented a bill to abolish the 
religious oath, declaring himself at the same 
time an inflexible opponent of the monarchy, 
desiring to see Portugal a Republic.— Ledger. 





GREAT SUMS. 
JOHN BRIGHT ON WARS AND WAR DEBTS. 


The following is the peroration of John 
Bright’s recent address at the University of 
Glasgow: Would you believe that if you 
were to add up all the expenditure in the 
country since the beginning of the century 
and during the lifetime of some thousands of 
people now living, the expenditure upon war 
and war debts, the expenditure of a military 
and naval war kind, what do you suppose it 
comes to? You could not guess, and if I 
told you you would be no wiser. It comes to 
the sum of £4,414,000,000 sterling of taxes. 
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I say you would be no wiser. I do not know 
that we are any wiser from hearing that a man 
is worth a million, except that he is a rich 
man. We do not know very well what a mil- 
lion is. But what are twenty millions, and 
what are one hundred millions, or what are a 
thousand millions or four thousand millions ? 
It is like speaking of those great astronomi- 
cal distances of which at lectures we hear so 
much and know so little. But if these mili- 
tary expenses have come to £4,414,000,000, 
how much has the real government, the civil 
government of the country cost during the 
same time? It has cost £1,012,000,000. Less 
than one-fifth of all our expenditure has been 
in our civil government ; more than four-fifths 
have been spent in wars past, or wars prepared 
for in future. I ask you, then, what of the 
people, and what of the millions? We find 
poverty and misery. What does it mean when 
all these families are living in homes of one 
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the public opinion of the country has had 
greatly increased influence) we trod in the 
footsteps of Cesar and accepted the barbarous 
policy of pagan Rome, while at the same 
time, with vast and unconscious hypocrisy, 
we have built thousands of temples and have 
dedicated them to the Prince of Peace. Isay 
with grief and shame that they who have 
ministered at His altars have, for the most 
part on these matters, been absolutely dumb. 
Now I ask you the question, shall we reverse 
this policy? Shall we contrive to build up 
the honor, the true honor and true happiness 
of our people, on a basis of justice, morality, 
and peace? I plead not for the great and for 
the rich; I plead for the millions who live im 
homes of only one room. Can you answer 
me in the words which I quoted years ago on 
a somewhat like occasion, words which fell 
from the crowned minstrel who left us the 
Psalms : “ The needy shall not always be for- 


room, to us who have several rooms and all | gotten; the expectation of the poor shall not 


the comforts of life? It means more than I 
can describe, and more than I will attempt to 
enter into, and as need begets need, so pov- 


erty and misery beget poverty and misery. | - 


So, in all our great towns, and not a little in 
some of our small towns, there are misery 
and helplessness so much as I have described. 
In fact, looking at the past, to me it is a 
melancholy thing to look at. There is much 
of it which excites in me not astonishment 
only, but horror. The fact is, there passes 
before my eyes a vision of millions of families 
—not individuals, but families—fathers, mo- 
thers and children, ghastly andsorrow-stricken, 
passing in a never-ending procession from 
their cradle to their grave. Now I have to 
put to you a question. A friend of ours in 
the corner there was a little stirred because 
some of the subjects on which I treated 
seemed to take a political aspect. Some one 
has said that the two things of all others in 
the world that are worth considering, worth 
talking about, are the subjects of religion and 
politics. I want to ask you whether the fu- 
ture is to be no better than the past. Do we 
march or do we not, to a brighter time? For 
myself, it will not be possible for me to see it, 
but you have before you, many of you, the 
prospect of witnessing the transactions of the 
public policy of your country for forty or 
fifty, or even it may be for more years to come. 
On you and such as you depends greatly our 
future. What I want to ask you is, whether 
you will look back upon the past and examine 
it carefully, look round then in the present, 
and see what exists, and endeavor, if it be 
possible, to get a better anda higher tone toour 
national policy for the future. To me it ap- 

rs that. during the last two centuries (I 
keep myself to that because since that time, 





perish forever.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 








Eprrors oF Frienbs’ INTELLIGENCER: In 
No. 8 of the current volume, I find an inter- 
esting editorial headed “Our Reason to Be,” 
and closing with the query, “ Has the world 
no further use for the Society of Friends?” 
If it were a question for the world to decide, 
I have no doubt the answer would be a nega- 
tive one, for we are aware how strongly the 
world objected to our coming at first, and 
upon no better ground than that indicated b 
the Divine Master, when He told His disci- 
ples, “ Because ye are not of the world, but. 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you; it hated me before it 
hated you, because I testify of it, that the 
works thereof are evil.” But it seems to me 
that the question of our continuance can only 
be determined by Him who first gathered us 
to be “a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ;” and what was the work to which our 
ancient worthies were called? It was, in 
brief to promote the advancement of pure 
vital religion, or pure vital Christianity, 
which consists in everlasting righteousness 
and purity, based upon a Heaven-born 
and immortal faith. That they might, by 
patient continuance in well doing, proclaim 
the beauty of holiness and the joy of God’s 
salvation to the nations of the earth. 

If such was the work then, such it must be 
now, and therefore it seems to me that the 
question, the live question, that concerns us 
to-day, is not what He is going to do with us,. 
but what He would have us to do. And I 
would that we, who claim to be the successors 
of those valiants of old, laying aside all Mar- 
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tha-like anxiety, might, like Mary of old, 
retire to the feet of the good Master and 
Bishop of souls, and there patiently wait and 
quietly hope for the salvation of God, waiting 
to hear the gracious words that fall from His 
lips ; words of reproof, of correction and in- 
struction, of heavenly cheer, and of immor- 
tality and eternal life. Thus only can we 
become qualified to fill the various positions 
assigned us, and to perform the labor that 
may be given us to do, to the honor of Him 
who hath called us, with a high and holy 
calling, to glory and to virtue. 

“ For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the 
voice of words.” . ‘ . ‘ 

‘*‘But ye are come unto mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God ; the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels; to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the Médiator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh bet- 
ter things than that of Abel ;” for it “sprin- 
kles the heart, from an evil conscience,” and 
makes it alive unto God. A CoLEMAN. 

Trondequoit, N. Y., Fourth mo. 17th, 1883. 





EsTEEMED Frienps: I was glad to see the 
article on “ Places of Diversion,” in your 
editorial columns of this week. The subject 
is one that has assumed a very serious aspect 
to some of your readers, who have been led 
to inquire how far we, the descendants and 
representatives of a people who regarded dife 
as too important, and time too precious, to 
be spent in frivolous and unsatisfying pur- 
suits, may indulge in them without compro- 
mising the testimonies of the Society, which 
were not intended to withhold from us any 
reasonable or rational pleasure, but to restrain 
every indulgence that would disqualify the 
soul for communion with the Father of Spirits. 
And in this connection may we not ask fur- 
ther, where shall the line be drawn in regard 
to the love of the beautiful in art, the enjoy- 
ment found in harmonic sounds, and things 
of like character, all of which, as our disci- 
pline now stands, are classed among the diver- 
sions that have a harmful tendency. 

The widening divergence from the plain 
and practical lives of our predecessors seen 
everywhere in the Society, leads to the con- 
clusion that what constitutes a Friend will 
have to be settled, not by the usages of earlier 
and widely differing social conditions, but by 





























growth and fruitage of preceding generations. 
The oak of a thousand years may continue 
green and fruitful, though the Druids who 
swung their censers under its umbrageous 
shade long since finished their part in the 
uplifting of British thought regarding wor- 
ship, yet the grand central thought of worship 


has unfolded into a meaning of. which they 


had no conception. 


Let us recognize this principle of develop- 


ment, and as new conditions suggest new 


methods, let us not repeat the mistake that 


the “chosen people” of every nation in the 
past have done, that of holding on to restric- 


tions made burdensome by nsage and tra- 


dition after the spirit that gave them life, 
acceptance and power has departed. 


We have need to get down to that which is 
living and eternal in our religious profession 
if we would meet the questions that are agi- 
tating our Society here as elsewhere. We 
cannot recede from the advanced ground 
which has been our standing place since 
George Fox uttered his watchword for all 
future time, “Mind the Light.” It is light 
that makes manifest, that shows where the 
dangerous pitfalls and places of stumbling 
are, and enables us to select a safe path to 
walk in. 

Let us bring this question of worldly in- 
dulgences, as they are called, to the searching 
analysis of this “light,” and its first revela- 
tion will be to show us that we may not find 
our pleasure in that which unfits another for 
the discharge of the responsible duties of life, 
and the enjoyment of the enduring comforts 
of the spirit. We have societies to protect 
from cruelty, in which the beast that perishes 
is remembered, but the soul, that endures for- 
ever, that in its earthly sojourn needs to be 
cared for, protected nal nurtured that it may 
expand into a perfection worthy its great 
original, how slight a hold do its claims have 
upon the thoughtless multitude. If it were 
only the thoughtless multitude, we might find 
some apology in the thoughtlessness, but there 
are those who claim to be the children of the 
Highest, and more, those who minister at altars 
dedicated to His service, that join with the 
giddy throng in the encouragement of amuse- 
ments which draw aside from the pure and 
innocent enjoyments of domestic life. Thata 
few great and noble exceptions are to be 
found amongst those who follow such occupa- 
tions is no argument in their favor. The few 
are true and pure inherently, and no amount 
of temptation could touch them. Itis for the 
many that the heart of the Christian should 
be concerned, and he should feel himself a 
party to their demoralization if by his pres- 


the living issues of the present, growing out | ence and encouragement they find it profita- 
of the germinal thoughts that yielded the | ble to continue therein. It is not what dra- 


re ere Ne. 
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matic representations might be made, but 
what we see them now, that we are to con- 
sider.: Let none of us willingly lend our in- 
fluence to anything, whether for pleasure or 
profit, the a of which may lead others 
into paths that conflict with the highest moral 
rectitude as judged by the standard of our 
profession. Respectfully, J. R. 
Fourth mo. 21st, 1883. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It is the prevailing thought in regard to 
the children that there should be a great 
variety of entertainment provided for them, 
and the young people, whose nerves need 
calming rather than irritating, are introduced 
to scenes of unnatural mirth, or possibly of 
sorrow, and for the time they are in a state 
of nervous tension, which is not beneficial 
to health, and still less so to mental equi- 
librium. 

Children find amusement naturally, and 
the reasonable and wholesome enjoy ments of 
life are their due; when they are satisfied 
with these, why should we take them before 
their time into the excitements which their 
undeveloped judgment is not capable of see- 
ing in the true Tight? We sometimes pity 
little children whose means of entertainment 
seem to us very meagre, but much more 
should we pity those = have been robbed 
of the enjoyment of simple pleasures by the 
substitution of the unwholesome amusements 
which only grown up people can concoct; 
thus they are driven out of their Eden of inno- 
cence and justifiable ignorance. Little people 
find great delight in the development of their 
inventions and constructiveness, and a harm- 
less play of imagination transforms their 
possessions into whatever for the moment 
pleases. Mind and body are both active, and 
a healthful development results; but seat the 
child in a crowded room, under a bright 
light, with his attention fixed upon an absorb- 
ing display, and we cannot suppose he will 
gain anything of true value. Older people 
claim that this relaxation and abandonment 
of care at such places, give relief to the strain 
of busy life, but this requirement cannot be 
urged for the children. 

Still more harmful than theatrical enter- 
tainments is the circus. Appealing to the 
coarsest feelings of man’s nature, we must 
see that its tendency is degrading to the 
class of minds which need all the elevating 
stimulus their more advanced fellow men can 
give; and for a child what kind of an edu- 
cator is this place, where human life is held 
so cheap? If he does not possess the finer 
and more tender feeling which is shocked 
with the exposure and danger of these exhi- 
bitions, then he is in great need of a training 


that will develop his humane instincts, and 
does not need a display which feeds the ani- 
mal part of his nature. 

Let us not rob the children of their birth- 
right of an innocent and happy childhood! 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. © 
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In the essay on “ Ocean Grove and Prohi- 
bition,” in last week’s issue, the last two 
paragraphs should not be quoted. 





ImmicRANTS.—The arrival of the British 
steamer, Nestorian, at the port of Boston, with 
650 passengers, mostly impoverished Irish 
people, sent over at the expense of the Eng- 
lish government, is a strangly pathetic and 
suggestiveincident. We learn thatsome of the 
families number eight or ten members each, 
and many of these are evicted from their 
homes in County Galway, and during the 
past winter they have been living in great 
misery, sheltered by tents, and subsisting 
mainly upon porridge made of Indian corn 
meal. ; 

The agent of the British Government fur- 
nishes means of transportation to those who 
wish to go to places beyond Boston, and these 
exiles will seek homes in various localities, 
to commence their new career. Other stea- 
mersare bringing the same class of immigrants, 
and: thus America is the calm recipient of 
those for whom the elder world has such hard 
measure. All Christian people will crave for 
these stricken ones, a quiet home and a fair 
chance in the great struggle for life which 
goes on here as elsewhere. But it is to be 
earnestly desired that these prospective citi- 
zens of our Republic may leave behind them 
the evil influences which have marred their 
lives hitherto, and that they may learn to 
comprehend, in some measure, the nature of 
those duties which a free people owe to the 
body politic. 





TEMPERANCE ADVANCE.—The incessant 
action and reaction in regard to temperance 
legislation in our country, and the unsatisfac- 
tory results hitherto attained, compel the 
advocates of reform to look abroad over the 
work of other peoples, to see if light may not 
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be gained in that way. In the public press| 
we find this item : 

“Denmark has new laws for the prevention 
of drunkenness. No woman is to be allowed 
to serve customers in any public ‘or other 
place of drinking. Selling intoxicants to 
either sex under eighteen strictly prohibited, 
A drunken person unable to walk is to be 
taken in a covered carriage at the expense of 
the house where the drunkenness was devel- 
oped. The number of public houses in Co- 
penhagen is reduced from 1350 to 300.” 

If this is quite correct, it indicates a deep 
concern for the preservation of the people 
from a degrading sin, on the part of the 
authorities, very gratifying to those who 
desire the reign of righteousness on earth. 

But better still, is the example set by the 
Queen of Madagascar, who in a recent pro- 
clamation forbidding her subjects either to 
sell or drink intoxicating liquors, nobly 
announced: “I cannot take a revenue from 
any thing that will degrade or debase my 
people.”* 

Shall not a free people, inheritors of many 
high privileges, living in the full light of 
Christian civilization, in this land so blessed 
by Divine Providence, be found advancing 
this cause of temperance reform with as 
much zeal and energy as is found in other 
countries? Our own religious Society has 
taken very advanced ground, and is doing 
what it may to influence public opinion. 
What more lies in our power? If anything, 
let us do it with our might. 

The subject of “Alcoholic Inebriety, from 
a Medical Standpoint,” is treated by Dr. 
Joseph Parrish, in a recent publication which 
will be read with interest by those who 
desire to obtain light on one of the most 
difficult questions of our times. 

He reviews the many efforts of recent times 
to stem the tide of intemperance, and to pre- 
vent drunkenness among the people, and 
shows that while great good has resulted to 
individuals, no lasting, practical results have 
been attained which demonstrate substantial 
public benefits. The reasons for failure de- 


*It is said, on good authority, that this ruler, 
who by the laws of her country is entitled to 
one-seventh of all the liquors imported, as her 
revenue, had her portion of a recent invoice, 
poured into the sea. 
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mand investigation, and the author suggests 
that there may have been among the friends 
of temperance, too much zeal and too little 
knowledge ; and that it may be that emotion 
has excited effort, while reason has not always 
guided or regulated action. 

Intemperance, he judges, is the consequence 
of certain physical conditions. If there were 
no desire, no exciting gastric or morbid 
appetite for this stimulation, very few persons 
would fall into drinking habits. But a very 
large number do fall into intemperance, and 
the writer deems it reasonable to assert that 
a diseased, or morbid appetite is very prev- 
alent. 

That inebriety is a disease, sometimes 
inherited, sometimes the result of sickness, 
and sometimes the consequence of injuries or 
abnormal physical conditions, rests not on 
the opinion of Dr. Parrish alone, but is sup- 
ported by the highest medical authorities, 
both in this country and in Europe. He 
urges the scientific treatment of intemperance; 
inquiry into inherited causes, as these, he 
believes, are the chief source of unrestrained 
indulgence in the use of stimulants. 

Doubtless, the author is entirely correct in 
his positions, for he is a physician of much 
professional experience, and has the highest 
good of his fellow men at heart. But even 
in those who inherit morbid cravings from 
their fathers, is there not a divine principle 
of light and life, which if obeyed, will 
strengthen every good impulse and restrain 
every hurtful appetite? And is not this the 
true Reformer, the true source of all strength 
and all help? 


We are assured that Dr. Joseph Parrish 
would not dissent from this, and while urg- 
ing scientific treatment for the disease of 
Inebriety, never has lost sight of the solemn 
truth that the cure for all the evils that 
beset human life, is to be found in the ever 
present Helper, the Guide and Guardian 
of all rational creatures who accept his in- 
fluence. 

The weakness of our present condition 
requires a combination of all the helps at- 
tainable. Legislative restrictions, medical 
treatment, sanitary precaution, and the-help- 
ing hand of true religion are all to be in- 
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voked, in order that successful war may be 
waged upon this all pervading sin which 


antagonizes civilization. 





MARRIED. 


AMBLER—WEBSTER.—On Fourth-day, 
Fourth mo. 18th, 1883, under the care of Gwy- 
nedd Monthly Meeting of Friends, at the resi- 


denceof the bride’s parents, Edwin M. Ambler, 


of Ambler, and Annie F. Webster, of Ply- 


mouth, Pa. 


WEBSTER—CONARD—0On Third month 
22d, 1883, under the care of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Samuel F. Webster, of Ply- 
mouth, and Lydia Conard, of Fort Washing- 


ton, Pa. 





DIED. 


BANER.—On Fourth mo. 2ist, 1883, at her 


late residence, with her nephew, Dr. J. B. 


Wood, 125 Market street, Camden, N. J., Ber- 


nice C. Baner, in her 81st year. 


DORLAND.—On the afternoon of Fourth 
mo. 9th, 1883, at Dean’s Corners, Saratoga co., 
N. Y., Andrew Dorland, in his 89th year; an 
aes minister of Saratoga Monthly Meet- 
ng. . 


HAINES.—On the morning of Fourth mo. 
20th, 1883, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
William P. Test, Greenwich, N. J., Sarah B., 
widow of Ephraim T. Haines, in her 85th 


ee: a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


hiladelphia. 


LAMB.—On Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 18th, 
1883, of wrenels fever, in Camden, N. J., Lizzie 
B., daughter of Restore B. Lamb, in her 25th 
year. 


MAULSBY.—At her residence, Plymouth, 
Pa., Rachel Maulsby, in her 84th year. 


TWINING.—On Fourth month 11th, 1883, 
in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Charles Twining, 
in the 73d year of his age; a member of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 

This Friend was taken with a heavy chill 
whilst atending Monthly Meeting, one week 
previous to his death. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF SWARTHMORE. 


The Minutes of the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the stockholders of Swarthmore 
College, held Twelfth mo. 5th, 1882, have just 
been published. From these we extract the 
Report of the Board of Managers which was 
read at that time. 


Managers’ Report. 

At the time of making our report to the 
stockholders one year ago, the College, after 
the total destruction of its main building by 
fire, was pursuing the work of instruction in 
temporary accomodations in the neighboring 
town of Media. This work continued until 






the close of the College year, in Sixth month 
last, and considering the great disadvantages 
under which we labored, it was, in an unex- 
pected degree, satisfactory. In most of the 
departments the work proceeded as before, 
and far less loss was experienced in this re- 
spect than we had reason to anticipate. In 
consequence of the expiration of the lease of 
the buildings at Media, it was necessary to 
close the College two weeks earlier than the 
regular time, a course which was kindly ac- 
cepted and approved by our patrons as one of 
the necessities of the situation. The whole 
number of students during the year, which 
closed in Sixth month last, was only 226, as our 
accommodations in Media would not permit 
us to admit more than that number. 

Of these, 84 were in the College classes, but 
adding those of the College Preparatory Class, 


just introduced between the College and Pre- 


paratory School, (thus cutting off most of the 
Freshman Class for the year) the number was 
118. Since our return to the restored College 
the present year, the number admitted to date 
is 263, and counting as above, the number in 
the College and the College Preparatory Class 
is 132. About one-half of these upper classes 
are children of members of our Religious 
Society, and the sexes are about equally di- 
vided. In the classes of the Preparatory 
School about one-fourth are girls, and one- 
fourth members of our Religious Society. 

For the present year the sexes are divided 
as follows: 168 boys and 95 girls. The aver- 
age age of the new students is one year greater 
than heretofore. 

Reference was made in last year’s Report 
to the introduction of a new element in the 
—— of admission to our college classes in 
the following words: “Students from Friends’ 
Central School in Philadelphia, from Friends’ 
Seminary in New York, and from Friends’ 
Elementary High School in Baltimore will 
be admitted to the Freshman Class without 
examination, upon presenting certificates of 
qualification from the respective Principals of 
these schools. Other schools may be added 
to this list by vote of the Faculty, and the 
approval of the Committee on Instruction.” 

Since that time the Friends’ Schools at 
Woodstown, New Jersey, Wilmington, Del., 
and West Chester, Pa., have, upon applica- 
tion, been added to the above list. It is be- 
lieved that a judicious extension of this privi- 
lege to approved Friends’ Schools will be of 
mutual advantage to them and to the College. 

Although our library, so important as a 
means of instruction, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed, yet, by generous contributions of the 
Alumni and other interested friends, a fair 
beginning with about 3,000 volumes has been 
made towards its restoration. Several thousand 
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dollars more are, however, needed to place us 
in this respect, where we were before the fire. 
The books which are being thus supplied, are 
selected with care and purchased at the most 
reasonable rates by a Committee of the Board, 
to whom this very important service is en- 
trusted. 

Friends’ Historical Library, which was not 
destroyed, has been but slightly increased 
since our last report. 

The different departments of instruction re- 
main under the same general management as 
at the time of the last report, except that 


_ Prof. William H. Appleton has now returned 


from his year’s absence abroad and resumed 
his work, and Prof. Maris has resigned the 
Professorship of the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, to accept a position in Friends’ 
School at Race street, Philadelphia. The 
duties of this latter department, which is ina 
flourishing condition, continue to be accept- 
ably performed by Amelia P. Butler. 

ur new Scientific Building, referred to in 
the last report, is now completed, and was 
opened to students at the beginning of the 
present College year, a large number of whom 
are availing themselves of the great advan- 
tages thus afforded in the Departments of 
Chemistry, Physics and Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering. It is believed that the College, 
in this respect, will now compare favorably 
with other colleges in this country, being 
equalled by a few and surpassed by none, ex- 
cept some special schools of science. A few 
thousand dollars to complete the equipment 
in this department could be very profitably 
employed. 

At this time when the discussion of the sub- 
ject of co-education has been so generally re- 
newed; the Managers think it right to say 
that their confidence in the system remains 
not only unshaken, but is greatly strengthened 
by our experience of thirteen years. We see 
no reason for separation in the class rooms, 
deeming that instruction unsuitable for either 
sex, which is not suitable to be given together. 
And the general social influence, when both 
mingle under proper restrictions, with wise 
and judicious care, in the same college home, 
we haye found to be highly favorable to both. 

In this department of the household we 
have met with a serious loss in the resignation 
of the Matron, Caroline S. Wood, who has 
served the college ably and faithfully in this 
position during the past four years. Her place 
has been filled by the appointment of Anna 
W. Frost Clapp, of New York, who has en- 
tered upon her duties during the past month. 

The price of tuition was changed the pre- 
sent year, making it $300 a year in Class C, 
$350 in the other classes of the Preparatory 
School, and $450 in the College Classes, with 





a reduction of $100 a year in all of these 
classes to children of members of our Reli- 
gious Society. 


While the work of instruction has been 
progressing steadily, and the College, in this. 
respect, was never in a more promising and 
healthful condition, the subject of paramount 
interest and importance to the stockholders 


and friends of the College at this time must 


necessarily be, the restoration of the College 
buildings which has been accomplished since 
the last report. A large Committee of the 
Board of Managers was entrusted with this: 
important service, with power to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with completeness and 
eg nce towards its early accomplish- 
ment. Suggestions were solicited from various- 
sources, especially from those who had been 
actively engaged in the work of the College. 
These suggestions were carefully compared 
and collated, and where they commended 
themselves to the judgment of the Committee, 
adopted. The result is seen before us to-day 
in a building admirably adapted to the va- 
rious educational purposes for which it was 
intended. The object in view in the construc- 
tion of every part has been fitness for the end 
for which it was designed, together with dura-~ 
bility as well as security from fire. 

The drainage, the ventilation, the heat, the 
light, and the water supply have been made 
the best and most complete that modern 
science can supply. While economy has been: 
carefully, studied, it has not been forgotten 
that the wise expenditure of large sums in 


| permanent improvements is far more judicious- 


than frittering away our resources by tempo- 
rary contrivances, which may save hundreds 
of dollars this year, and entail an expense of 
thousands in early changes and constant re- 
pairs. To any one visiting and examining 
the College as it stands to-day, stability and 
permanence, as well as eminent fitness, im- 
‘ear themselves upon the mind on every 

and. The new water works, referred to last 
year, are now completed, and are supplying 
the tanks daily with about 40,000 gallons, 
being an excess over the united capacity of 
the tanks of 12,000 gallons. The waste: 
pipes and sewer are thus kept thoroughly 
flushed, and the healthfulness of the College- 
greatly promoted. The grounds immediately 
adjacent to the College have been carefully 
regraded and sodded, the asphaltum walks. 
repaired and new ones added; in short, all 
traces of the recent destruction completely re- 
moved. That all this could have been ac- 
complished and the building ready for occu- 
pancy, and re-opened to students on the anni- 
versary of its destruction, is owing largely to- 
the promptness of Friends in furnishing the 
needed funds, and the energy and efficiency 
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hands this great work was committed. 

We deem it proper to make mention here 
of the valuable services of the chairman of 
this Committee, Edward H. Ogden, who has 
given the work unremitting attention during 
its entire progress. 

The Committee has had many difficulties to 
encounter, having had before it the difficult 
problem of re-building the College promptly 
on a substantial and greatly improved basis, 
-and at the same time not to exceed, too far, 
the resources in hand. Animated by these 
motives, the Committee has gone forward in 
‘the full confidence that friends would prompt- 
ly make the needed contributions to meet the 
expenses incurred. One hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars were received from insur- 
ance, and about eighty thousand dollars have 
been raised by subscription. To meet all the 
mecessary expenses of the construction and 
refurnishing, including the loss on last year’s 
business, about $275,000 will be required. 
This leaves a balance of about $65,000 still 
to be made up by subscription. 

It is contrary to the usual policy of Friends 
to incur indebtedness, and a circular has re- 
cently been issued asking that the amount of 
deficit be subscribed before First month 1st 
1883, and the necessity of meeting that deficit 
by executing a mortgage upon the property 
be thereby obviated. It is hoped that Friends 
will come forward promptly with subscriptions 
necessary to secure this result, as otherwise 
@ mortgage must inevitably be placed upon 
the property early in the coming year. 

The present flourishing condition of the 
‘School and College warrants the conclusion, 
that it will continne tu be self-supporting in 
the future as it has been in the past; but it 
could not be expected that large deficiencies 
could be made up from current receipts. 
Friends are therefore earnestly requested to 
take measures that will place the only College 
in the country, under the care of members of 
our Religious Society, upon a secure and firm 
foundation, , 

M. FisHer Lonestretn, Sec’y. 


Twelth mo., 4th, 1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF EMERSON AND CAR- 
LYLE, No. 2. 

On the arrival of Emerson in England, in 
October, 1847, he found a cordial letter from 
Carlyle, beseeching him to go immediately to 
his house, “ No.5, Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea,” 
where, “if anywhere in the wide earth, there 
ought to be a brother’s welcome and a kind 
home waiting you. By night or by 
day you are a welcome apparition here, foul 
befall us otherwise!” “ Finding,” says Emer- 
son, in his diary, “I should not be wanted for 
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of the Re-Building Committee, into whose |a week in the Lecture Rooms, I came down 


to London, and at ten at night the door was 
opened by Jane Carlyle, and the man him- 
self was behind her with a lamp in the hall. 
They were little changed from their old selves 
of fourteen years ago, when I left them at 
Craigenputtock. ‘ Well,’ said Carlyle, ‘we 
are shoveled together — ” The flood- 
gates of his talk are quickly opened, and the 
river is a plentiful stream. We had a wide 
talk that night until nearly one o’clock, and at 
breakfast next morning again. At noon, or 
later, we walked forth to Hyde Park and the 
Palaces, about two miles from here, to the 
National Gallery, and to the Strand, Carlyle 
melting all Westminster and London into his 
talk and laughter as he goes. . . . An 
immense talker, and altogether as extraordi- 
nary in that as in his writing, I think, even 
more so; you will never discover his real 
vigor and range, or how much more he might 
do than he has ever done, without seeing him. 

“Carlyle and his wife live on beautiful 
terms. ‘heir ways are very engaging, and in 
her bookcase all his books are inscribed to her, 
as they came from year to year, each with 
some significant lines.” 

From lodgings in Manchester, under date 
of Nov. 5th, 1847, Emerson writes to his 
friend of his days being consumed by corres- 
pondence concerning hospitalities, lectures, 
etc., and adds, “In this fog and miscellany, 
and until the heavenly sun shall give me one 
beam, will you not, friend and joy of so many 
years, send me a quiet line or two now and 
then to say that you still smoke your pipe in 
peace, side by side with wife and brother, 
also well ?” 

The next letter of Carlyle is dated Nov. 
13th, 1847... He writes, “ We had a cali from 
Bancroft the other evening. A tough Yankee 
man, of many worthy qualities, more tough 
than musical, among which it gratified me to 
find a certain small undercurrent of yenial 
humor, or as it were hidden laughter, not 
noticed heretofore.” 

Emerson’s lecturing tour in England, and 
his mingling with the choice spirits of that 
time, are commemorated by his famous book, 
“English Traits,” accounted by many the 
best American book upon England that has 
ever been written. 

In 1853, long and loving letters were ex- 
changed by the two great men, now growing 
old, as they judged. Emerson writes, “ I went 
lately to St. Louis and saw the Mississippi 
again. The powers of the river, the insatiate 
craving for nations of men to reap and cure 
its harvests, the conditions it imposes—for it 
yields to no engineering—are interesting 
enough. Workingmen—ability to do 
the work of the river, abounded. Nothing 
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higher was to be thought of. America is in- 
complete. Room for us all since it has not 
ended, nor given sign of ending in bard or 


hero. "Tis a wild democracy, the riot of 


mediocrities, and none of your selfish Italies 
and Englands, where an age sublimates into 
a genius, and the whole population is made 
into Paddies to feed his porcelain veins, by 
transfusion from their brick arteries. Our 
few fine persons are apt to die. Nature 
has only so much vital force and must dilute 
it, if it is to be multiplied into millions. 
“The beautiful is never plentiful.” On the 
whole, I say to myself, that our conditions in 
America are not easier or less expensive than 
the European. For the poor scholar every- 
where must be compromised or alternation, 
and, after many remorses, the consoling him- 
self that there has been pecuniary honesty, 
and that things might have been worse. But 
no, we must think much better things than 
these. And now be good, and write 
me once more, and I think I will never cease 
to write again. And give my homage to 
Jane Carlyle.” 

The next from Carlyle was pensive. He 
had only reached 57, but speaks of old age 
having come upon the scene. “Alas,” he 
writes, “there goes much over year after 
year, into the regions of the Immortals; in- 
expressibly beautiful, but also inexpressibly 
sad. | have not many voices to commune 
In fact I have prop- 
erly no voice at all; and yours, I have often 
said, was the unique among my fellow crea- 
tures, from which came full response and dis- 
course of reason. The solitude one lives in, 
if one has any spiritual thought at all, is 
very great in these epochs. The truth is, 
moreover, I bought spectacles to myself about 
two years ago (bad' print in candle-light hav- 
ing tairly become troublesome to me). Much 
may lie in that. “The buying of your first 
pair of spectacles,” I said to an old Scotch 
gentleman, ‘is an important epoch, like the 
buying of your first razor.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 
he, ‘ but not quite so joyful perhaps.’ Well, 
well, I have heard from you again, and your 
promise to be constant: in writing. Shall I 
believe you thistime? . . . Ireally am 
a it will do yourself good, and to me 

know right well, and have always known, 
what it will do. The gaunt lonesomeness of 
this midnight hour, in the ugly universal 
snoring hum of the overfilled deep-sunk pos- 
terity of Adam, renders an articulate speaker 
precious indeed. Watchman, what sayest 
thou, then? Watchman, what‘of the night?” 
Later in the same letter he speaks of a 
recent visit toGermany. “The Rhine, which 
I honestly’ ascended from Rotterdam to 
Frankford, was, as I now find my chief con- 
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quest, the beautifullest river in the earth, I 
do believe, and my first idea of a world river. 
It is many fathoms deep, broader twice over 
than the Thames here at high water, and 
rolls a long mirror-smooth (except that in 
looking close, you will find ten thousand little 
eddies in it), voiceless, swift, with trim banks, 
through the heart of Europe, and of the 
Middle Ages wedded to the present age ; such 
an image of calm power (to say nothing of 
its other properties) I find I had never seen 
before. The old cities, too, are a little beau- 
tiful to me, in spite of my state of nerves ; 
honest, kindly people, too, but sadly short of 
your and our despatch-of-business talents, a 
really painful defect in the long run.” . 

“At Luther’s little room in the Wartburg. 
(I believe I actually had tears in my eyes 
there, and kissed the old oak table, being in 
a very flurried state of nerves), my belief 
was that under the canopy there was not at 
present so holy a spot as that same. Of 
human souls I found none specially beautiful 
to me at all, at all. Such my sad fate. Of 
learned professors I saw little, and that little 
was more than enough. Tieck, at Berlin, an 
old man, lame, on a sofa, I did love, and do; 
he is an exception. Could I have seen much 
of him.” 

In 1854, Emerson writes to Carlyle that 
he was forced from his work on his English 
notes to go read some lectures in Philadelphia. 
and some western towns. “I went out north- 
west to great countries which I had not visited. 
before ; rode one day, fault of broken rail- 
roads, in a sleigh 65 miles through the snow,. 
by Lake Michigan (seeing how prairies and 
oak-openings look in winter), to reach Mil- 
waukee. ‘The world there was done up in 
large lots,’ as a settler told me. 

“Greeley, of the New York Tribune, is the 
right spiritual father of this region. He 
prints and disperses 110,000 newspapers in 
one day, multitudes of them in these very 
parts. He had preceded me by a few days, 
and. people had flocked together, coming 30 
and 40 miles to hear him speak, as was right, 
as he doesali theirthinking and theory for them 
for two dollars a year. Other than colonists 
Isaw no man. There are no singing birds in 
the prairie I truly heard. All the life of the 
land and water had distilled no thought. 

America is growing furiously town and 
state; new Kansas, new Nebraska, looming 
up in these days, vicious politicians seething 
a wretched destiny for them already at Wash- 
ington. The politicians shall be sodden, the 
States escape, please God! The fight of slave 
and freeman is drawing nearer. The question 
is sharply, whether slavery or whether free- 
dom shall be abolished. Come and see. . , 
There is a very serious welcome for you here, 
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And I, too, shall awake from sleep. My wife 
entreats that an invitation shall go from her 
to you.” But Carlyle never came. 

in 1858, the first half of Carlyle’s “ Fred- 
erick of Prussia,” was launched upon the 
world. It was the result of many years in- 
tense labor, and went forth from the hands of 
the author with the assurance from him that 
it was, “a bad book—poor, misshapen, feeble, 
nearly worthless (thanks to past generations 
and to me), and my one excuse is, J could 
not make it better.” 

Emerson, to whom the first volume was 
immediately forwarded, received it with 
warm euthusiasm. “I am all tenderness, and 
all but tears. The book is sovereignly writ- 
ten. I think you the true inventor of the 
stereoscope, as having exhibited that art in 
style long before we had yet heerd of it in 
drawing.” In Emerson’s diary, in 1859, he 
speaks of the book as “the wittiest that ever 
was written—a book that one would think 
the English people would rise up in a mass 
and thank him for.” He counted the book 
“a Judgment Day for its moral verdict on 
the men and nations and manners of modern 
times. I have hardly seen a notice in 
any newspaper or journal. They have 
said nothing lately in praise of the air, or of 
fire, or the blessing of love, and yet I sup- 
pose they are sensible of these, and not less 
of this book, which is like these.” 

Then came the awful days of civil war in 
America. Emerson’s letters give us some of 
the heart-throbs of this wise, prophetic man. 
But he insists: “Even the war is better than 
the degrading and descending politics that 
preceded it for decades of years.” 

The last volumes of Carlyle’s “ Frederick ” 
‘were printed, and the author had breathing 
time after a long and toilsome, nearly hope- 
less labor. The health of his faithful wife 
was now completely broken. In 1866 her 
death came after long sufferings, and tender 
letters of grief and sympathy passed between 
the two literary veterans. 

Said Emerson: “I could heartily wish to 
see you for an hour in these lonely days. 
Your friends, I know, will approach you as 
tenderly as friends can; and I can believe 
that labor—all whose precious secrets you 
know—will prove a consoler, though it can- 
not quite avail, for she was the rest that 
rewarded labor.” 

Carlyle replies: “ By the calamity of April 
last, I lost my little all in this world; and 
have no soul left who can make any corner 
of it into a home for me any more. Bright, 
heroic, tender, true and noble was that lost 
treasure of my heart, who faithfully accom- 
panied me in all the rocky ways and climb- 
ings; and I am forever poor without her. 
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She was snatched from me in a moment,—as 
by a death from the gods. Very beautiful 
her death was; radiantly beautiful (to those 
who understand it) had all her life been.” 

Till 1872 the two friends exchanged letters 
full of the tenderest affection and sympathy. 
In that year Emerson went to England and 
met Carlyle again. Then he proceeded to 
the Continent and to Egypt, returning to 
London in the spring of 1873. Then he and 
Carlyle clasped hands once more, and never 
met again on earth. Secure in each other’s 
affection, they wrote no more letters. They 
were old men, and writing was difficult. 
Carlyle died, 85 years old, on the 5th of 
Second month, 1881; Emerson, 79 years old, 
on the 27th of Fourth month, 1882. 

Carlyle’s bequest of the books collected by 
him for study in writing his “Cromwell,” 
and his “Frederick” to Harvard College, 
attest his friendly feclings for what is best 
and wisest in our country, though his want 
of sympathy for America in her awful con- 
flict with the demon of slavery must ever 
remain a strange shadow upon his memory 
on this side the flood. We lay aside these 
volumes with a sense of gratitude that this 
glimpse of the inmost heart of the philosopher 
is preserved to after times. S. R. 





WHEN SPRING-TIDE COMES. 


Your change draws near, O changeless pall of 
gray! 
Thou dull brown plain, ye silent woods and 
sere! 
Heaven will be blue and earth be green and 


gay, 
And bird and beast be are, and life be dear. 
When Spring-tide comes. 


Far o’er the fields will sound the new lamb’s 
eat: 
The lark will mount his topmost stair of 


song ; 
From high elm-boughs the treble and tenor 
sweet 
Of thrush and blackbird mingle all day long. 


| 
The woodbine branch will dart its winged 
sprays ; 
The palm-gold rend its casket; whorl by 
whorl 
Her fragile ladder will the cleaver raise ; 
The arum-scroll will silently unfurl. 


And soon from woody coverts, and beds of 
grass, 
Arrayed in vestments all of delicate hue, 
Meet for the court of the maiden year, will pass 
Troops -_ white flowers and yeliow, pink 
and blue. 


Theshy windflower will nestle ’neath the trees; 
Primrose and violent haunt the mossy bank; 
Cowslip and king-cub spread o’r the downs 
and leas, , 
Robin and lady-smock o’er meadows dank. 








| 
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The limes will hea pg ot the -— ae ;| digests the meat, and spits out the rest. 
To chestnut-buds a glistening dew will rise; | Crabs crack the shells and suck out the meat. 
‘The feathering alders to the lake stoop down; | 1, that way come whole mounds of shells 
The virgin hazels ope their crimson eyes. ak tae dectan dup. Nota fish-bone is ever 
And then, watch how so patiently we may, | dredged up. A piece of wood may be dredged 
rian are golden, wiliow-wandsarergysr™ | UP 986° a Year, but it is honey-combed by the 
To-morrow a green cloud enfolds the copse. — a - = = pleces oe - 
uch o e hand. is shows what de- 

And if perchance an ice-breath from the North, | struction j i i 
Or marsh-air tainted with the Orient’s guile, — If Bi = ys ee o so 


Smite leaf and blossom b ht timel : ‘ 
a = we _ a ne board, it would be eaten by fish with the ex- 


The Sun will rise and heal them with a| ception of the metal, and that would corrode 
smile. and disappear. Not a bone of human body 


Anon from the South will stream a gentle blast would remain after a few days. It is a con- 
And bid the jewelled cones of the larches | 8tant display of the law of the survival of 
flash the fittest. Nothing made by the hand of 


’ 
F mee | -_ rough oak woo tender shoots, and | man was dredged up after cruising for months 
ee in the track of ocean vessels excepting coal 
Watianeh: the eight Saguee-et thease. clinkers shoved overboard from steamships, 
With field and wood thus bathed in clear green | and an India-rubber doll, which was brought 
light up twenty-five miles from land. These are 


An ringing with bird-voices night and day . ” 
Dells hyacinth-blue and hedges hawthorn- ghings the fish cannot eat. 














white, 
Will God’s glad Earth renew herself in May.| Coffee Culture.—Statistics prove that the 
And ye, O torpid fancy and dull heart! coffee plant will bear climatic extremes, and 
gy and ‘chilled in Winter’s prison so mae. 5 _ meee in localities differing as 
ong, ; much as to in average temperature. 
ot the touch of sunshine make ye star : : 

P taan aor plumes and tune a treahier og It flourishes best on uplands and mountain- 
When Spring-tide comes? | Sides, from 1,500 feet to 4,500 feet above the 

Henry G. HEwLert. | 8¢@ level, and in the tropical belt between the 

25th degree north and the 30th degree south 

NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. of the equator. Brazil boasts sixteen species 

Life in the Sea.—In the report of a lecture | Of the. plant, pede lean ~ ree 
by Professor Verrill, we find some curious | }nown in Brazil in 1722. By the year 1780 
facts about the sea. The professor tells us| that country exported 14,000,000 pounds, 
the quantity of light at the bottom is a sub- | though Cuba at that period was shipping 
ject of much dispute. 25,000,000 pounds. Toward the end of the 


“Animals dredged from below seven hun- last es however, large sugar and other 


. - .: | estates in Brazil were converted into coffee 
dred fathoms either have no eyes, or faint in- plantations, and in 1830 the exportation 


dications of them, or else their eyes are ver 2% 1 
large and protruding. Another strange thing oe Mews ysis a Pugh wera 7 
is that, if the creatures in those lower depths om = b ’ a pov ~ , di . 

have any color, it is of orange or red, or am ~ nn y Coff i aaa are 
reddish-orange. Sea anemones, corals, shrimp, Oe a ee Seen aT eee 
and crabs have this brilliant color. Some- =o mA ve = oe + Jom 
times it is pure red or scarlet, and in many f be ne e Ve “Cr a eS ae 
specimens it inclines toward a Not a Man aes ul d bie S Eolin . te th 

green or blue fish is found. The orange red ae os aoe thi dis se ean a - 
is the fish’s protection; for the bluish-green | ©°1°° Be bei ae ane Seniy, d. C aa 
light in the bottom of the ocean makes the tation of being remarkably good. Cordova 
orange or red fish appear of a neutral tint, and Orizaba coffee is equal to that of Cuba, 
and hides it from its enemies. Many animals _ t the Co me oe = = eam 2 
are black, others neutral in color. Some fish ; ° — _ A ” pee ve oe 
are provided with boring tails, so that they wee age “e gr “i 3 gi 2 enced 
can burrow in the mud. Finally, the surface ae aon a, piher Pa C . P 

of the submarine mountain is covered with | “'** COUDMY<—~ lrrocers: Arve Vurrent, 
shells, like an ordinary sea beach, showing " 
that it is the eating-house of vast schools of| “THoucH the Scriptures are a great bless- 
carnivorous animals. A codfish takes a| ing tous, they are not so much so as the Word 
~, whole oyster into its mouth, cracks the shell, | or Spirit from whence they proceed.” 
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ITEMS. 


STEAMERS which left Liverpool on the 19th 
inst. for the United States and Canada carried 
nearly 3,000 emigrants. 

THE Llectrician says that 130 villages have 
been brought within speaking distance of Cin- 
ciunati by the telephone. 


ONE day last week twenty-six hundred Ger- 
man immigrants were landed in Baltimore, 
and most of them took trains for the West. 


THE Swedish Government grants $300 to an 
entomologist this year, his duty being to advise 
farmers on the most certain method of destroy- 
ing insects which damage their crops. 


THERE passed through the Custom-house of 
Galveston, Texas, last week $36,000 in Mexican 
nickels, cuined in the City of Mexico, and in- 
tended for general circulation in the State of 
Chihuahua. 


It is now proposed to make nails from Bes- 
semer steel. It is claimed that when made at 
half the weight of iron, the nail is stiff enough 
to be driven into the hardest wood, and touglg 
enough to clinch. 


SNAKES are still regarded with such venera- 
tion in the northwestern provinces of India 
that the natives refuse to kill them on religious 

rounds, although last year no fewer than 
,723 persons died in that distriet alone from 
snake poison. 


S1x thousand baby aligators are sold in Flo- 
rida every year, aud the amount of ivory 
number of skins, and quantity of oil obtained 
from the older members of the Saurian family 
are sufficient to entitle them to a high place 
among the products of the State. 


THE number of business failures in the 
United States during the last three months 
was 2,806, against 2,127 during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The liabilities for the 
last three months were $37,000,000, against 
$33,000,000 for the corresponding period of 1852. 


THE Constantinople correspondent of the 
New York 7ribune, ina recent letter from that 
place, gives a very interesting statement of the 
way that the tin cases in which American 

troleum is sent to Oriental countries enter 
into usein Turkey. Hesays: American petro- 
leum lights up Turkey. It is carried to all 
parts of the country in such quantities that the 
tun boxes in which it comes figure for an im- 
— item in the material used by tinners, 

esides serving families and tribes with water- 
buckets, soup-kettles and ash-pans. American 
petroleum furnishes the great chandeliers of 
palaces and the hut of the nomad, where it has 
entirely dispossessed castor oil as an illuminat- 
ing agent, and where it is burned in classic 
lamps—an open saucer with a wick at one side. 


NOTICES. 


Circular Meeting at Whitemarsh, on First- 
7, Fourth mo. 29th, 1883, at 3 P. M. 

‘riends in city and along the line of North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, take cars at Third and 
Berks streets at 1.15 P. M. for Fort Washing- 
ton. Return 6.25 and 6.52 from Fort Wash- 





ington. 





Subscriptions to Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received since last report as follows: 


Cyrus Chambere........0c..cccccsces cccccccorcsceeeees $25 
Oh III ks tien ccanendusoencbniandins 25 
Joseph Parrish............ccccseeeereeeee veseninbaotans 25 
NS ET IN sinc sccns cou nienne culbuneibhuebens 10 
I IE. o oe nbbonbeebanbenvens 50 
ns, as SI 22 A oe conubonenennente 10 
IIIT, SEERA. <1 od sonansensdeireconsseioenns 10 
NS, TEIIIOE. ccc ccccnnncsnoseescunenineconseanen 10 
Robert Ambler........... la cae i tal aaa 10 


SPENCER ROBERTS, 7reasurer. 
— 421 N. Sixth street. 
NOTICE. 

Friends are earnestly invited to attend a® 
meeting, to be held in the New Meeting-house 
at Fair Hill, on Seventh-day, the 5th of Fifth 
mo., at 4 P. M. 

There is a comparatively small balance re- 
quired, for furniture, fences, grading, sodding, 
etc. It is hoped that Friends will feel suffi- 
cient interest in the completion of the house 
and the improvement of the grounds to be 
present on this occasion. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day, Fourth month 29th, 1883, at 3 
P. M., at 2839 N. Eleventh street. 


’ 


A religious meeting will be held at the Home 
for Aged Colored Persons to-morrow, at 3 P.M. 
to which Friends are invited. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


% 


Fifth mo. 1, Concord, at Wilmington, Del., 
10 A.M. 
re 2, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y., 
11 A.M. 
’ 2, Farmington, Mendon, N. Y., 
11 A.M. 
ois 8, Philadelphia, Race St,, 10 A.M. 
” 8, Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y., 11 A. M. 
ag 10, a Horsham, Pa., 10 
A. M. 
¥ 10, Shrewsbury & Rahway, Shrews- 
bury, N. J., 11 A.M. 


9 11, Stanford Creek, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
- 12, Miami, Waynesville, O.,11 A.M. 
” 12, Salem, West U., 11 A. M. 

- 12, Philad’a Select Yearly Meeting, 


10 A.M. - 
Children’s Annual Meeting, Race 
Street, 3 P. M. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
Race Street, 10 A. M. 
Easton and Saratoga Quarterly 
Meeting, Saratoga, N. Y. 
? 19, Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, 11 A. M. 
- 21, Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
. 23, Stillwater, Somerset, O., 11 A.M. 
24, Duanesburg, Coeymans, N. Y. 
eS 26, Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 
ie 26, New York Select Yearly Meeting. 
a - Yearly Meeting, Fif- 
teenth Street, 10 A. M. 
28, Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
Pipe Creek, Md., 10 A. M. 
29, Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J., 
10 A. M 


i 30, Southern, Easton, Md., 10 A.M. 
¥ 31, Bucks, Buckingham, Pa., 10 , 
A. M. Fa 


4“ 13, 
“a 14, 
“ 16, 


